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From Carlyte’s Lectures. 
THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 
(Continued from No. 5.) 


Certainly the Art of Writing is the most mi- 
raculous of all things man has devised. Odin’s 
Runes were the first form of the work of a Hero; 
Books, written words, are still miraculous Runes, 
the latest form! In Books lies the sow of the 
whole Past Time ; the articulate audible voice of 
the Past, when the body and material substance 
of it has altogether vanished like a dream. 
Mighty fleets and armies, harbours and arsenals, 
vast cities, high-domed, many-engined,—they 
are precious, great: but what do they become? 
Agamemnon, the many Agamemnons, Pericleses, 
and their Greece ; all is gone now to some ruined 
fragments, dumb, mournful wrecks and blocks : 
but the Books of Greece! ‘There Greece, to 
every thinker, still very literally lives; can be 
called up again into life. No magic Rune is 
stranger than a Book. All that Mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of Books. ‘They 
are the chosen possession of men. 

Do not Books still accomplish miracles, as 
Runes were fabled to do? ‘They persuade men. 
Not the wretchedest circulating-library novel, 
which foolish girls thumb and con in remote vil- 
lages, but will help to regulate the actual practical 
weddings and households of those foolish girls. 
So « Celia’ felt, so ** Clifford”’ acted : the foolish 
Theorem of Life, stamped into those young 
brains, comes out asa solid Practice one day. 
Consider whether any Rune in the wildest ima- 
gination of Mythologist ever did such wonders 
as, on the actual firm Earth, some Books have 
done! What built St. Paul’s Cathedral! Look 
at the heart of the matter, it was that divine Hre- 
Brew Book,—the word partly of the man Moses, 
an outlaw tending his Midianitish herds, four 
thousand years ago, in the wilderness of Sinai ! 
It is the strangest of things, yet nothing is truer. 
With the art of Writing, of which Printing is a 
simple, an inevitable and comparatively insigni- 
ficant corollary, the true reign of miracles for 
mankind commenced, It related, with a won- 

fous new contiguity and perpetual closeness, 


the Past and Distant with the Present in time 


and place; all times and all places with this our 
actual Here and Now. All things were altered 
for men; all modes of important work of men : 
teaching, preaching, governing, and all else. 

To look at Teaching, for instance. Universi- 
lies are a notable, respectable product of the 
modern ages. ‘Their existence too is modified, 


to the very basis of it, by the existence of Books. 
Universities arose while there were yet no Books 
procurable; while a man, for a single Book, had 
to give an estateofland. ‘That, in those circum- 
stances, when a man had some knowledge to 
communicate, he should do it by gathering the 
learners round him, face to face, was a necessity 
for him. Ifyou wanted to know what Abelard 
knew, you must go and listen to Abelard. 
Thousands, as many as thirty thousand, went to 
hear Abelard, and that metaphysical theology of 
his. And now for any other teacher who had 
also something of his own to teach, there was a 
great convenience opened: so many thousands 
eager to learn were already assembled yonder ; 
of all places the best place for him was that. For 
any third teacher it was better still; and grew 
ever the better, the more teachers there came. 
It only needed now that the King took notice of 
this new phenomenon ; combined or agylomer- 
ated the various schools into one school ; gave it 
edifices, privileges, encouragements, and named 
it Universitas, or School of all Sciences: the 
University of Paris in its essential characters was 
there. The model of all subsequent Universi- 
ties; which down even to these days, for six 
centuries now, have gone on to found themselves. 
Such, I conceive was the origin of Universities. 
It is clear, however, that with this simple cir- 
cumstance, facility of getting Books, the whole 
conditions of the business from top to bottom 
were changed. Once invent Printing, you me- 
tamorphosed all Universities, or superseded 
them! The teacher needed not now to gather 
men personally round him, that he might speak 
to them what he knew: print it in a Book, and 
all learners far and wide, for a trifle, had it each 
at his own fireside, much more effectually to 
learn it!—Doubiless there is still peculiar virtue 
in Speech; even writers of Books may still, in 
some circumstances, find it convenient to speak 
also.— Witness our present meeting here! There 
is, one would say, and must ever remain while 
man has a tongue, a distinct province for Speech 
as well as for Writing and Printing. In regard 
to all things this must remain; to Universities 
among others. But the limits of the two have 
nowhere yet been pointed out, ascertained; much 
less put in practice: the University which would 
completely take, in that great new fact, of the 
existence of Printed Books, and stand on a clear 
footing for the Nineteenth Century as the Paris 
one did for the Thirteenth, has not yet come into 
existence. If we think of it, all that a University, 
or final highest School can do for us, is still but 
what the first School began doing,—teach us to 
read. We learn to read, in various languages, 








in various sciences; we learn the alphabet and 
letters of all manner of Books. But the place 
where we are to get knowledge, even theoretic 
knowledge, is the Books themselves ! It depends 
on what we read, after all manner of Professors 
have done their best for us. The true Univer- 
ae | of these days is a collection of Books. 

ut to the Church itself, as I hinted already, 
all is changed, in its preaching, in its working, 
by the introduction of Books. ‘The Church is 
the working recognised Union of our Priests or 
Prophets, or those who by wise teaching guide 
the souls of men. While there was no Writing, 
even while there was no Easy-writing, or Print- 
ing, the preaching of the voice was the natural 
sole method of performing this. But now with 
Books !—He that can write a true Book, to per- 
suade England, is not he the Bishop and Arch- 
bishop, the Primate of England and of all 
England? I many a time say, the writers of 
Newspapers, Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these 
are the real working effective Church of a modern 
country. Nay, not only our preaching, but even 
our worship, is not it too accomplished by means 
of Printed Books? ‘The noble sentiment which 
a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious 
words, which brings melody into our hearts,—is 
not this essentially, if we will understand it, of 
the nature of worship? There are many, in all 
countries, who, in this confused time, have no 
other method of worship. He who, in any way, 
shows us better than we knew before that a lily 
of the fields is beautiful, does he not show it us 
as an effluence of the Fountain of all Beauty ; as 
the handwriting, made visible there, of the great 
Maker of the Universe? He has sung for us, 
made us sing with him, a little verse of a sacred 
Psalm. Essentially so. How much more he 
who sings, who says, or in any way brings home 
to our heart the noble doings, feelings, darings 
and endurances of a brother man! He has verily 
touched our hearts as with a live coal from the 
altar. Perhaps there is no worship more au- 
thentic. Literatme, so far as it is Literature, is 
an ‘‘ apocalypse of Nature,” a revealing of the 
‘‘ open secret.”” It may well enough be named, 
in Fichte’s style, a ‘continuous revelation” of 
the Godlike in the Terrestrial and Common. 
The Godlike does ever, in very truth endure 
there ; is brought out, now in this dialect, now in 
that, with various degrees of clearness: all true 
gifted Singers and Speakers are, consciously, or 
unconsciously, doing so. ‘The dark stormful in- 
dignation of a Byron, so wayward and perverse, 
may have touches of it; nay, the withered 
mockery of a French sceptic,—his mockery of 
the False, a love and worship of the True. How 
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much more the sphere-harmony of a Shakspeare, 
of a Goethe; the cathedral-music of a Milton ; 
the humble genuine lark-notes of a Burns,—sky- 
lark, starting from the humble furrow, far over- 
head into the blue depths, and singing to us so 
genuinely there! Fragments of a real ** Church 
Liturgy” and *‘body of Homilies,” strangely 
disguised from the common eye, are to be found 
weltering in that huge froth-ocean of Printed 
Speech we loosely call Literature! Books are 
our Church too. 

On turning now to the Government of men. 
Witenagemote, old Parliament, was a great thing. 
The affairs of the nation were there deliberated 
and decided; what we were to do as a nation. 
But does not, though the name Parliament sub- 
sists, the parliamentary debate go on now, every 
where and at all times, in a far more comprehen- 
sive way, out of Parliament altogether? Burke 
said there were Three Estates in Parliament; 
but, in the Reporter’s Gallery yonder, there sat 
a Fourth Estate more important far than they 
all. It is nota figure of speech, or a witty say- 
ing; it is a literal fact,—very momentous to us 
in these times. Literature is our Parliament 
too. Printing, which comes necessarily out of 
Writing, I say often, is equivalent to Democracy : 
invent Writing, Democracy is inevitable. Writ- 
ing brings Printing: brings universal every-day 
extempore Printing, as we see at present. Who- 
ever can speak, speaking now to the whole nation, 
becomes a power, a branch of government, with 
inalienable weight in law making, in all acts of 
authority. It matters not what rank he has, 
what revenues or garnitures: the requisite thing 
is, that he have a tongue which others will listen 
to; this and nothing more is requisite. ‘The 
nation is governed by all that has tongue in the 
nation: Democracy is virtually there. Add only 
that whatsoever power exists will have itself by 
and by organised ; working secretly under ban- 
dages, obscurations, obstructions, it will never 
rest till it get to work free, unincumbered, visible 
to all. Democracy virtually extant will insist 
on becoming palpably extant. 

Un all sides, are we not driven to the conclu- 
sion that, of the things which man can do or 
make here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we call 
books! ‘Those poor bits of rag paper with black 
ink on them ;—from the Daily Newspaper to the 
sacred Hebrew Book, what have they not done, 
what are they not doing !—For indeed, whatever 
be the outward form of the thing (bits of paper, 
as we say, and black ink), is it not verily, at 
bottom, the highest act of man’s faculty that 
produces a Book? It is the 7hought of man; 
the true thaumaturgic virtue; by which man 
works all things whatsoever. All that he does, 
and brings to pass, is the vesture of a ‘Thought. 
‘This London City, with all its houses, palaces, 
steam engines, cathedrals, and huge immeasurable 
traffic and tumult, what is it but a Thought, but 
millions of Thoughts made into One ;—a huge 
immeasurable Spirit of a ‘THoucut, embodied in 
brick, in iron, smoke, dust, Palaces, Parliaments, 
Hackney Coaches, Katharine Docks, and the rest 
of it! Not a brick was made but some man had 
to think of the making of that brick. The thing 
we called ‘ bits of paper with traces of black ink,’ 
is the purest embodiment a ‘Thought of man can 
have. No wonder it is, in all ways, the activest 
and noblest. 


All this, of the importance and supreme im- 


portance of the Man of Letters in modern Society, 
and how the Press is to such a degree superseding 





the Pulpit, the Senate, the Senatus Academicus 
and much else, has been admitted for a good 
while; and recognized often enough, in late times, 
with a sort of sentimental triumph and wonder- 
ment. It seems to me, the Sentimental by and 
by will have to give place to the Practical. If 
Men of Letters are so incaleulably influential, 
actually performing such work for us from age to 
age, and even from day to day, then | think we 
may conclude that Men of Letters will not always 
wander like unrecognised unregulated Ishmaelites 
among us! Whatsoever thing, as I said above, 
has virtual unnoticed power, will cast off its 
wrappages, bandages, and step forth one day with 
palpably articulated, universally visible power. 
‘That one man wear the clothes, and take the 
wages, of a function which is done by quite an- 
other; there can be no profit in this; this is not 
right, it is wrong. And yet, alas, the making of 
it right,—what a business, for long times to come! 
Sure enough, this that we call Organization of the 
Literary Guild is still a great way off, incumbered 
with all manner of complexities. If you asked 
me what were the best possible organization for 
the Men of Letters in modern society; the ar- 
rangement, of furtherance and regulation, ground- 
ed the most accurately on the actual facts of their 
position and of the world’s position,—I should 
beg to say that the problem far exceeded my fa- 
culty! It is not one man’s faculty; it is that of 
many successive men turned earnestly upun it, 
that will bring out even an approximate solution. 
What the best arrangement were, none of us 
could say. Butif you ask, Which is the worst? 
I answer: This which we now have, that Chaos 
should sit umpire in it; this is the worst. ‘To 
the best, or any guod one, there is yet a long way. 

One remark i must not omit, ‘That royal or 


parliamentary grants of money are by no means 


the chief thing wanted! To give our Men of 
Letters stipends, endowments, and all furtherance 
of cash, will do little towards the business. On 
the whole, one is weary of hearing about the 
omnipotence of money. I will say rather that, 
for a genuine man, it is no evil to be poor; that 
there ought to be Literary Men poor,—to show 
whether they are genuine or not! Mendicant 
Orders, bodies of good men doomed to beg, were 
instituted in the Christian Church; a most natural 
and even necessary developement of the spirit of 
Christianity. It was itself founded on Poverty, 
on Sorrow, Contradiction, Crucifixion, every spe- 
cies of wordly Distress and Degradation. We 
may say that he who has not known those things, 
and learned from them the priceless lessons they 
have to teach, has missed a good opportunity of 
schooling. ‘To beg and go barefoot, in coarse 
woollen cloak with a rope round your loins, and 
be despised of all the world, was no beautiful 
business ;—nor an honourable one in any eye, 
till the nobleness of those who did so had made 
it honoured of some! Begging is not in our 
course at the present time: but for the rest of it, 
who will say that a Johnson_is not perhaps the 
better for being poor? It is needful for him, at 
all rates, to know that outward profit, that success 
of any kind is not the goal he has to aim at. 
Pride, vanity, ill-conditioned egoism of all sorts, 
are bred in his heart, as in every heart; need, 
above all, to be cast out of his heart,—to be, with 
whatever pangs, torn out of it, cast forth from it, 
as a thing worthless. Byron, born rich and noble, 
made out even less than Burns, poor and plebeian. 


(To he continued.) 





AMSTERDAM. 


If it be not heresy to compare Venice with any 
other city in the world, [ should be inclined to say 
that Amsterdam is the Venice of the north. Like 
the queen of the Luguna, the queen of the Zuyderzee 
is seated on a throne of islands, girded by innumer. 
able canals. But the resemblance goes no further, 
In the Dutch Venice, we must not look for the 
palaces and gondolas which confer the two-fold cha- 
racter of grandeur and romance on the ancient city 
of the doges. The palaces of Amsterdain are smail 
red brick houses, with white angles and painted 
tops; her gondolas are large clumsy-looking boats, 
for they are usually laden with butter and cheese, 
But the quays of Amsterdam are delightfully shaded 
by rows of verdant trees, an ornament which Venice 
cannot boast. 

The Dutch capital is four leagues in circumference, 
and has eight entrance gates. The old ramparts are 
converted into promenades, and the bastions, twenty. 
six in number, are occupied by gigantic mills, which 
seem to overshadow the city. Amsterdam is built in 
the form of a crescent; but perhaps it may not inaptly 
be compared to the form of a theatre, the port occu- 
pying the place of the stage. A large semi-circular 
moat runs round the walls, and five large canals, 
which supply water to al the rest, describe in the 
interior of the city five parallel curves. By the in- 
tersection of numerous canals, Amsterdam is divided 
into ninety-five little islands, which are connected 
together by no less than six hundred and sixty 
bridges. ‘Thirty thousand houses, and a population 
of more than two hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, are contained within the boundaries of this 
little archipelago. Amsterdam takes its name from 
a sluice (dam) constructed at the mouth of the river 
Amstel. 

This city, which now occupies so important a 
place on the scene of the world, was, in the thir 
teenth century, nothing more than a little fishing 
village. ‘The castle of the feudal lord, Ghysbert, 
reared its battlements in the midst of a few fisher- 
men’s huts, His successor built towers, bastions, 
&e., and the village was magnified into a town; 
which town, a count of Holland confiscated and 
appended to his own domains. After an ambiguous 
existence of half a century, the town of Amsterdam 
obtained a municipal constitution. It increased in 
extent—the wretched wooden palisade which had 
previously surrounded it, was now superseded bya 
brick wall, and at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the descendants of the fishermen, who were 
the first settlers in Aimsterdam, were masters of all 
the trade of the Baltic. But this prosperity created 
jealousy, and the inhabitants of some of the neigh- 
bouring districts one night took the suburbs of Am- 
sterdam by surprise, and not content with burning 
and pillaging the houses, reduced to ashes twenty- 
two vessels, which were lying in the port. Ata 
subsequent period, the anabaptists, headed by the 
celebrated John of Leyden, penetrated to the heart 
of the citadel, and ten years afterwards, Amsterdam 
suffered another attack of a similar kind. After 
escaping triumphantly from all the dangers of those 
troubled times, and taking part in the great national 
insurrection, the inhabitants of Amsterdam emanel- 
pated themselves from the yoke of the Spaniards in 
the year 1578. From that period, the wealth and 
commercial importance of this city may be dated. 
Religious persecution caused vast numbers of fugi- 
tive protestants to take refuge in the Dutch capital, 
and their industry well repaid the protection afforded 
them. The closing of the Scheldt, stipulated in the 
treaty of Munster, by rnining Antwerp, crowned the 
prosperity of Amsterdam. ‘The latter city then be 
came the metropolis of the commercial world. 

Amsterdam now retains but a very inconsiderable 
share of her former importance. The course of time, 
and the mutation of interests, have created new marts 
for trade, and new centres of industry ; the sceptre of 
commerce has passed into other hands. But fallen 


as.she is, this once flourishing capital still retains 


the traditions and habits of her former existence. 
The picture which Fenelon drew of Amsterdam, 
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under the name of ‘Tyre, is even at the present day 
faithful to reality. 

*] should never,’ says the fabulous traveller, 
“be weary of contemplating the magnificent spec- 
tacle presented by this great city, in which all is 
life and activity. 1 do not see here, as in the towns 
of Greece, groups of idlers lounging and gossiping 
in the public streets, and staring at every stranger 
who lands at the ports. The men are busily em- 
ployed unloading the vessels, conveying the mer- 
chandise to the places of sale, arranging the store- 
houses, and keeping strict accounts of their dealings 
with foreign merchants.” 

The picture would be still more correct, if he had 
added that the fair sex in Amsterdam rival the men 
in industry and activity. At Morocco, I have seen 
women harnessed to the plough; and at Utrecht, I 
have frequently seen a woman dragging a heavily 
laden canal boat, whilst her husband was sitting 
very composedly at the prow smoking his pipe. in 
Amsterdam, the most laborious work is often con- 
signed to females. They are continually seen un- 
loading boats, hurling wheelbarrows, rolling casks, 
&e.; and that fanatical cleanliness which is a na- 
tional characteristic of the people, imposes on a 
Dutch maid servant a degree of toilsome labour, 
which, in other countries, men servants would rebel 
against. But the victims submit to their martyrdom 
with the atmost cheerfulness and good humour, and 
their ruddy complexions bear ample evidence that 
their exertions are not inimical to health. 

Amsterdam may he compared to a ship on the open 
sea, The city seems to be floating on the water, and 
would perish of thirst, were it not for the frequent 
falls of rain which supply its cisterns and reservoirs. 
But this resource is not found sufficient, and sup- 
plies of water are obtained from the river Vecht, 
which is a few leagues distant. 

The peonliant which first strikes a stranger on 
entering Amsterdam, is its extreme silence. The 
city is as quiet and noiseless as the plains which 
surround it. The reason of this is, that the canals 
are the medium of every kind of conveyance. 
Scarcely such a thing as a carriage is seen. Indeed, 
the use of carriages is confined to a few privileged 
persons, a limitation which is rendered necessary by 
reasons of public safety. The ground on which the 
city is built is so unsolid, that the passing of the 
lightest vehicle makes the houses shake to their 
very foundations. This inconvenience has sug- 
gested the invention of a singular kind of hackney 
coach. The body of the vehicle rests not upon 
wheels, but on a sledge, which slides along the 
street without either jolting or noise. This machine 
is drawn by a single horse. The coachman walks 
at one side, and instead of a whip, carries in his 
hand a piece of cloth steeped in oil, which from time 
to time he puts under the sledge to render it more 
slippery, and to ease the efforts of the horse. The 
reader may easily guess the sort of speed at which 
this carriage proceeds, and the annoyance of riding init, 

Since | am on the subject of aie vehicles, | may 
here say a word respecting Dutch stage-coaches. 
There is no limitation of the number of persons they 
convey. Indeed, the owners are obliged to take as 
many passengers as may present themselves. If, at 
the hour of starting, a passenger should appear who 
cannot by any possibility be crammed into the already 
over-filled coach, the owners are obliged to put horses 
to another for his accommodation. Even in this regu- 
lation, we may perceive a characteristic trait of the 
Dutch people, who are always in fear of being too late. 

The houses of Amsterdain, as I have already ob- 
served, are built of brick, as they are in all parts of 
Holland. In the superior street, the brick is left of 
its natural red colour; but in the better quarters of 
the town, such as Keyser-Gracht, the Heere-Gracht, 
and the Cingel, the outsides of the houses are painted 
and varnished as carefully as the panels of the inte- 
tior, Unfortunately, taste does net always 
dictate the choice of colours. Some houses are blue, 
others green or yellow, whilst the corners and peaked 
tops being plastered white, and ornamented with rude 
sculpture, increase the singularity of their appear- 
ance, The utmost refinement of luxury and taste of 
which a Dutchman can give proof, is to surmount 





each corner of his house with a classic vase, and to 
fix on the culminating point in the centre of the 
edifice, the figure of a bull, a sheep, or a shepherd. 
Such is the aS style of civil architecture in 
Holland. The houses have invariably three win- 
dows on each story in front; some have more: those 
which have five, are houses of the very highest class. 
All are built on piles, for the stratum of earth is very 
thin, and water is found seven or eight feet below the 
surface. For a house of ordinary magnitude, about 
a hundred piles are necessary, each being from forty 
to sixty feet long. For public buildings, thousands 
of these piles are requisite. I have heard it allegec, 
that in the erection of the Palace, no less than thir- 
teen thousand seven hundred were employed, and 
for the Navy Office, eight thousand. Thus build- 
ing is a costly undertaking in Holland. Building 
a house is a secondary consideration; it is necessary 
to begin by building the ground on which the house 
is to stand. This last-mentioned seg ig is not 
always very easily accomplished, for the ground 
often gives way during the progress of the structure 
raised upon it. For example: it has been found 
impossible to complete the steeple of the Nieuw- 
Kerk on the Dam, because the edifice sank in pro- 
portion as it was raised, This mode of building is 
attended by many serious inconveniences. The 
canals become stagnant, which renders the water 
fetid in summer, and impure at all seasons. But it 
rarely happens that means are taken to set the water 
in motion,-or to procure fresh supplies by the aid of 
sluices, lest the action of the current, by loosening 
the piles, should endanger the stability of every 
honse in the city. 

The traveller who describes, and the reader who 
peruses, the description, rarely place themselves in 
the same point of view. Objects whose visible ap- 
pearance forcibly strikes the eye, do not in descrip- 
tion make an equally strong impression on the mind: 
and besides, a certain share of cockney curiosity and 
wonder almost invariably takes possession of every 
one on a first visit to a foreign country. Holland 
is, pur excellence, the country of minutie, and one 
who seeks to describe it may well be pardoned for 
entering into details; yet, nevertheless, I feel that | 
incur the risk of being submerged in a torrent of in- 
finite yivialities, if [ attempt to proceed from street 
to street, and from house to house. ‘T’o avoid this 
catastrophe, I must beg of the reader to ascend with 
me to the top of the tower of the Palace, a point 
from whence we may command a view of the am- 
phibious city, without the danger of losing ourselves 
in the labyrinth of canals and quays. But before we 
look at the picture immediately beneath us, we will 
take a glance at the country beyond the walls which 
encircle Amsterdam. 

That vast plain of grayish-coloured water which 
spreads itself before us, is the Zuyderzee, whose 
dark muddy waves roll slowly on till they mingle 
with the German ocean. The other expanse of 
water extending on the west, is called the Ey (Egg), 
which name it derives from its form, and it separates 
North from South Holland. Further to the south is 
the Lake of Haarlem, glistening in the sun like a 
mirror. Around these masses of water immense 
plains of verdure extend as far as the eye can reach, 
and in the distance are blended with the blue clouds. 
On every side are seen, like the masts of vessels in 
a harbour, groups of towers and steeples, tracing 
dark perpendicular lines on the horizon. These are 
Alkmaar, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and numerous 
other towns, which are discernable in every direction 
in which the spectator turns his eye. is pano- 
rama is not very varied, but it is quite original, and 
not deficient in grandeur. It even derives a charm 
from its characteristic monotony. The extensive 


plains of freeh verdure present an air of calmness 


and repose; and whilst contemplating them, the 
mind is imbued with a feeling of pleasing melan- 
choly. Mountain scenery seems to represent agi- 
tated life—it creates ideas of conflict and difficulty. 
Plains, on the contrary, are emblematic of a state 
of existence, whose course glides smoothly on, un- 
ruffled by passion and trouble. 

But let us now look down on the city, which, at a 
bird’s eye view, presents a singular character of 





uniformity. With the exception of two great gothic 
churches, and five or six steeples, remarkable only 
for their deafening chimes and Spanish architecture, 
the public buildings of Amsterdam are not distin- 
guishable from private houses. The most remark- 
able is the Palace, on the top of which we are now 
supposed to be stationed. The square on which 
this edifice stands, and which it almost entirely fills, 
is called the Dam, and forms the central point of the 
city. This palace was in fact the Town Hall in the 
time of the Republic,-and its architecture was ori- 
ginally in the purest gothic style. It was, however, 
modernised and disfigured for the purpose of being 
converted into a residence for King Louis Bonaparte. 
It is still used as.a palace, and King William resides 
in it when he visits Amsterdam. The throne-room 
is said to be larger than any similar apartment in 
Europe. The walls are faced with white moerble, 
but the finest ornaments in the room are some Spanish 
flags, formerly wrested from foreign despotism by the 
hands of liberty. 

We will not descend from our Belvidere without 
first taking a glance at that immense line of ships 
which borders the city on the north, and seems, like 
a tutelary forest, to protect it against the fury of 
winds and waves. When the colours are waving at 
the mast heads, the coup-d’eil is magnificent, and at 
all times the spectacle presents an imposing mani- 
festation of Dutch industry and activity. ‘The port, 
which forms a line of junction between the Ey and 
the Zuyderzee, is not less than a league in length, 
and is always filled with vessels. At one end is the 
navy dock-yard, but of that I shall say nothing, as it 
is merely the shadow of what it was. The two 
enormous dykes which inte:sect the port, are ohjects 
worthy of greater attention. The canals communi- 
cate with the Zuyderzee, and through it with the 
North Sea. This latter has several times threatened 
to submerge the whole city of Amsterdam, some 
parts of which used to be regularly inundated during 
high tides. Now the enemy is subjugated, and Am- 
sterdam reposes in peace under the safe-guard of her 
two stone giants. These formidable bulwarks are 
covered with fresh grass-plots, which serve as pro- 
menades. The citizen of Amsterdam is above all 
things proud of his port. There he feels himself at 
home. The smell of pitch and tar is to him more 
grateful than all the perfumes of the East. Tents 
moored to the shore by long planks of wood, project 
to a considerable distance over the water, and mingle 
with the shipping. Here the Hollanders of the old 
school, those who still boast, as did their ancestors 
of the seventeenth century, of having more ships 
than houses, love to spend their leisure hours. 
Seated under one of these tents, pipe in mouth, a 
Dutchman is in his natural element, like Neptune, 
floating over his empire with his trident in his hand. 

Holland owes her existence to the spirit of asso- 
ciation; it cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise 
that that spirit should have taken deep root in the 
people. Amsterdam is distinguished above every 
city in the world by the number of its liberal and 
philanthropic institutions, all of which have been 
founded, and are supported, by voluntary gifts. To 
enumerate them would occupy too much space; but 
it is sufficient to observe that the arts, literature, 
science, agriculture, and commerce, have each their 
academies. Every kind of human misery and in- 
firmity is succoured and relieved, not by the official 
and paid charity which waits till it hears the appeal 
of misfortune, but by that spontaneous benevolence 
which seeks for and finds objects deserving relief. 
But the city of Amsterdam, prosperous as it is in 
appearance, is, like every other great capital, afflicted 
with the scourge of pauperism. It is calculated that 
twenty thousand persons subsist by daily alms; but 
not one of these is seen begging in the streets. 
Houses of refuge are open for those who can work, 
and hospitals for the sick and disabled. 

In Holland, the spirit of association pervades, as 
it does in England, every class of the community. 
Among working people, societies are formed, the 
members of which pay a moderate weekly subscri 
tion, and thereby ensure to themselves succour in 
case of sickness, and some little provision for their 
widows in the event of their death. 
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A volume might be written on the subject of false 
reputations, good, bad, and indifferent. It rarely 
happens that a man really is what he is reputed to 
be. The same remark is applicable to nations. 
The majority of travellers form hasty judgments, 
and are struck by superficial appearances. Very 
few dive below the surface of things. The reputa- 
tion of nations, like that of individuals, is an in- 
flexible circle, from the boundaries of which they do 
not easily escape. 

For example: Spanish gravity was long, and still 
is with many, an article of faith; yet there are few 
eee a errors in the world. No people are in reality 
ess grave, or more passionately fond of pleasure, 
than the Spaniards. The Dutchman is not, any 
more than the Spaniard, true to his reputation. He 
is said to be taciturn; but, on the contrary, he is ex- 
ceedingly loquacious. He is reputed to be a model 
of cleanliness; but he exercises that virtue only in 
his house, and not on his person. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a Dutchman with an unwashed 
face, and a shirt that he has worn for a fortnight, 
sitting in a room which has been cleaned and 
scrubbed till it presents a picture of apotless nicety. 

Neither is there any greater degree of truth in all 
that has been said and written on the phlegmatic 
temperament of the Dutch people. I happened to 
be in Amsterdam during the time of the fair, and 
certainly I might easily have imagined myself in 
the most extravagantly gay and riotous city in 
Europe. During the day, the people were engaged 
in running after puppet-shows and tumblers, and 
some degree of order was preserved. But at night 
the scene changed. No sooner had the clock struck 
ten, than groups of women collected in the streets, 
singing and dancing like Bacchantes, and forcing 
every passer by to join in their turbulent mirth. 

Every quay, every street, and especially the Kul- 
verstraat (the Regent street of Amsterdam), was 
occupied by these Eumenides, and their noisy satur- 
nalia was kept up during the whole night. But this 
mania was not confined to the women; the men also 
were infected with it. Groups of sailors might be 
seen engaged in riotous dancing; and parties of 
shepherds, from the adjacent country parts, clothed 
in sheepskin, were besieging the taverns, and in- 
stead of their usual beverage, milk, were indulging 
in libations of gin and brandy. 

I observed that the North Hollanders were in the 
majority in this noisy merry-making, The women 
of North Holland are easily discernable from the 
rest, by their peculiar head-gear. They wear on 
their heads bands of silver or gold, with rosettes of 
the same metal on the temples. Their hair, which 
is frizzed, entirely covers their foreheads, This sin- 
gular diadem is called a fers. In addition to these 
gold and silver ornaments, some wear small straw 
hats, of a shape by no means becoming, and others 
wear lace caps. The head-dress of the women of 
Amsterdam consists of a small round coif or cap, 
which fits so closely that the border is the most con- 
spicuous portion of it, and the head of the wearer 
seems to be set in a frame work of quilling. 

The performances at the theatre did not materially 
differ from those in the streets. The principal piece 
was a sort of ballet or pantomime, in which incidents 
similar to those which had furnished amusement to 
the populace at the show-booths during the day, 
were reproduced and caricatured. [t was a sort of 
mixture of the Spanish saynete and the Italian har- 
lequinade. 

mast not quit Amsterdam without saying a word 
or two about the Jews, who form nearly one tenth of 
the population. ‘They reside in a particular quarter 
of the city, not because they are forced to do so, but 
because they prefer living together. 

The universal toleration which prevails in Hol- 
land, makes no exception with reference to Jews; 
they enjoy the same rights and privileges as Chris- 
tian citizens. It isa curious fact, that at the very 
time when the inquisition exercised the greatest de- 
gree of rigour against the children of Israel in Spain 
and Portugal, those two powers were represented at 
Amsterdam by two individuals of the proscribed 
tace. The one, Don Manuel de Belmonte, when 
residing in Spain, received from the emperor letters 





of nobility ; the other, Don Jerome Nunez da Costa, 
has transmitted his name to a line of illustrious 
descendants in Holland. 

The Jews of Amsterdam are divided into two 
tribes: the Germans, who are comparatively poor, 
and the Portuguese, who are very rich. The syna- 
gogue of the latter tribe is the largest and most 
richly endowed in Europe. They exercise various 
trades and professions; but the natural bent of their 
inclination seems to lead them here, as well as in 
other countries, to stock-jobbing. Another occupa- 
tion for which they have a particular predilection, and 
which they appear to monopolise by a sort of here- 
ditary right, is diamond polishing. In Amsterdam, 
they carry on this business in a building allotted to 
the purpose. 

The Jew’s quarter in Amsterdam is distinguished 
from every other part of the city by its want of 
cleanliness. ‘The countenances of the residents pre- 
serve here, perhaps more than elsewhere, the He- 
brew character pure and unalloyed. Many of the 
men keep up the old Jewish costume: the three- 
cornered hat, the long blue coat, and bushy beard. 

T vo centuries ago, a boy of a delicate frame and 
sickly constitution, was born in Amsterdam, in the 
bosom of the Israelite community. The first lan- 
guage he learned was the Hebrew, the first book he 
read was the Bible, and his first masters were rabbis. 
This boy was endowed with precocious intelligence, 
and reason inspired him with doubt. His bold turn 
of thinking scandalised his tribe, whose chiefs sum- 
moned him to appear before them. They insisted 
on retractions, which he refused to make. The con- 
test was warmly kept up, and the conference ended 
in an open rupture. Finding himself rejected by the 
followers of his own faith, he mingled with the 
Christians, and learned the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. 

His master had a daughter to whom he became 
attached, but his affection was not returned ; he there- 
fore renounced love, and devoted himself wholly to 
study. One passion took place of the other. Des- 
cartes superseded the mistress. The young philo- 
sopher soon had no other society than the writings 
of the great doubter, and he made applications of the 
methode which not a little alarmed the rabbis. 

Fearing that his defection would shake their credit, 
they offered him a pension if he would cogsent to 
appear again in the synagogue. His answer was 
an ironical refusal, and an attempt at assassination 
was the reply of his enemies. Having escaped from 
the blow aimed at his life by a hired murderer, he 
retired into the country, and earned his subsistence 
by the labour of his hands, for he was poor. 

The sentence of rabbinical excommunication caused 
him to withdraw to a still greater distance from his 
native city; and after some time spent in wandering 
from one asylum to another, he finally fixed his 
abode at the Hague. ‘There he lived in profound 
retirement, and in the observance of stoical absti- 
nence. A few pence sufficed to supply his daily 
wants, his mind supported his body, and he derived 
nourishment from the source of his own thoughts. 
But in spite of his obscure existence, his name be- 
came widely known. From his philosophic The- 
bais, he exercised an influence over the intellectual 
world. He had disciples by whom he was regarded 
as an oracle, and who sometimes violated his soli- 
tude to seek his opinion on intricate metaphysical 
questions. 

This pacific sort of power and dominion was all 
that his ambition aimed at. He never wished to 
enter upon the stormy fields of controversy which 
are swarmed by the common herd of man. Having 
renounced all worldly enjoyments, he despised 
tiches ; his mind soared to lofty regions, whence he 
looked down with contempt on the false honours of 
this world. He rejected all pecuniary benefits, re- 
fused even the inhezitance of a friend, and the offers 
of princes, who visited him personally in the hope 
of tempting him to forsake his seclusion; he ee 
ferred to pursue in silent liberty the task he 
marked out for himself. As the follower of Des- 
cartes, and the precursor of the eighteenth century, 
he added a strong stone to the edifice of philosophy. 

This Jew was Spinosa. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In noticing recently Dr. Ruschenberger’s « Phy. 
siology and Animal Mechanism,” we omitted to say 
that it was published and for sale by ‘l'urner & 
Fisher, No. 15 north Sixth street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 52 Chatham street, New York. The work is 
attracting favourable attention in all quarters. 





Elements of Physics: or Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical; written for Universal Use, in Plain 
or Non-technical Language, and containing New 
Disquisitions.and Practical Suggestions. By New 
Arnott, M. D. A new edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with additions by Isaac Hays, M.D. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1841. 


Arnott’s Physics has long been a favourite text- 
book of natural philosophy in our colleges and higher 
schools. ts plain and popular style, the familiarity 
of the illustrations, the poe practical character of 
the instruction it contains, and its scientific accaracy, 
place it in the first rank of works in this department 
of knowledge. The edition before us is just pub- 
lished. 4t contains the results of all the recent 
inquiries in the various departments of physics, 
and the whole work, hitherto published in several 
volumes, being now compri in one, it becomes 
the cheapest and hest work extant on the subject. 
It will soon be exclusively used in colleges and high 
schools. 





The Secret Foe, An Historical Romance. By E..en 


Pickerinc. Author of * Who Shall be Heir,” 
“Nan Darrell,” &c. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 1841. 


The comparative dullness of the first volume of 
this novel, is amply compensated by the thrilling 
and startling character of the incidents, and the in- 
tense interest of that part of the story which is con- 
tained in the second volume. The period chosen is 
that of the domination of Cromwell as Lord General. 
The plot is well conceived. Edith’s character is a 
very noble, and, at the same time, a truly feminine 
one, every trait being drawn to the life. Maurice, 
Colonel Falconer, and Cromwell himself, are all 
well-drawn characters ; and the story, as a whole, 
will bear a favourable comparison with those pre- 
viously produced by the same author. 





The Hannahs: or Maternal Influence on Sons. By 
Rosert Puitip. Author of *'The Marys,” “ Mar- 
thas,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 


This volume is one of the series published by 
Messrs. Appleton, entitled The Lady’s Closet Li- 
brary. It is written in the same practical familiar 
style which characterises the other works of the 
reverend author; and will prove an acceptable and 
useful present to many mothers and sons, the in- 
straction which it contains being profitable for both. 
It is published in the usual elegant style of Messrs. 
Appleton, and is ornamented with a fine portrait of 
the Rev. Mr. Philip, engraved on steel. It is for 
sale at the bookstore of R. S. H. George, Fifth 
street above Chestnut. - 





W ALDI? 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Soarnal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 
2. Price Five Dotxars a year, if paid at, or te 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 





an agent from this office. 
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